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THE NEEDS OF THE BLIND A D THE NEW COLORADO LAW* 
EDWARD JACKSON, M.D. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


The law creating a State Commission for 
the Blind, enacted by the last session of the 
Colorado Legislature, and signed by Govy- 
ernor Morley, April 25, 1925, marks a for- 
ward step in the general attitude of this 
state toward a portion of its citizens; who 
have had in the past a great deal of sym- 
pathy ; and comparatively little opportunity 
to live self-sustaining, self-respecting lives. 
It is a step from the attitude of throwing 
pennies to a blind beggar and leaving him 
to beg; to the attitude of understanding and 
giving opportunity to a fellow citizen who 
has the same desires and needs as the rest 
of us; except that by the lack of one sense 
he is compelled to make better use of his 
other powers than the rest of us have ever 
learned to do. 


The passage of the bill for this purpose 
was secured in the House of Representa- 
tives by your representative from Colorado 
Springs, Frank Mobley. Himself totally 
blind, a young man attending his first ses- 
sion of the legislature, a majority of whom 
were opposed to him on issues that excited 
the strongest feeling during the legislative 
session, he obtained an influence that made 
the passage of this bill possible, through the 
House. In the Senate, it had the intelligent 
support of three members of whom this 
Society may well feel proud. Dr. John Me- 
Fadzean of Del Norte, Dr. Royal W. Calkins 
of Cortez, and Dr. W. W. King from Cripple 
Creek, all experienced in legislative matters, 
and highly respected by their colleagues; 
gave this bill such intelligent and earnest 
support, that it passed the Senate, when that 
body was largely engaged in defeating meas- 
ures that had received majorities in the 
House. Although Governor Morley had not 
included this measure in the list of those 
he had recommended to the attention of the 
Legislature, it so clearly represented the best 
principles of administrative consolidation 
which he urged that he promptly signed the 
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bill, without special appeal or further de- 
bate as to its merits, and has since done 
what he could to make it effective. 

Prior to the passage of this bill, Colorado 
had three distinct agencies created to assist 
the adult blind. The Board of Control for 
the State Workshop for the Blind was trying 
to give a few, perhaps 3 or 4 per cent of the 
blind in the state an opportunity to earn a 
living, by making good brooms, with help 
to sell them. The State Teacher for the 
Adult Blind was doing all that one blind 
woman could do, to lessen the handicap of 
blindness, by teaching them to read the va- 
rious forms of raised type for the blind and 
certain forms of home work that could be 
carried on by individuals. The State Blind 
Benefit Commission was endeavoring to 
award blind benefits to such as applied for 
them; under the handicap of no effective 
means of finding out whether, or not, these 
applicants were really blind. And _ these 
agencies were naturally working with little 
cooperation with each other, and sometimes 
quite at cross purposes. 

These three agencies have been replaced 
by the single Commission of five. It is 
specifically stated that, ‘‘The main object of 
this Act is to aid the blind to become self- 
supporting, rather than to afford them per- 
manent support at public expense.’’ The 
law seems to be as well planned and prom- 
ising as any law for this purpose that has 
been put in operation anywhere. But no 
legal enactment executes itself. Its possi- 
bility of doing good rests on two things, in- 
telligent and conscientious effort on the part 
of those charged with the administration of 
laws, and general and hearty support in the 
community. Those charged with the earry- 
ing out of the provisions of this law may be 
as competent and earnest in the performance 
of their duties, as most persons chosen, or 
appointed to public office. But the achieve- 
ment of its purposes depends very largely 
on the understanding and support of it, by 
the people of Colorado. There are many 
points in which such understanding and sup- 
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port will be necessary. The best use of the 
time we can give to this subject this morning 
will be to emphasize the point that is most 
important that the law should be understood 
and supported by the physicians of Colorado. 
Its success will depend largely on the re- 
action of the profession throughout the state 
to these needs. 


Who Is Blind? 


The working, the practical value and suc- 
cess, the permanent good to the blind, or to 
the community, of any law intended to help 
the blind, depends first on finding out, who 
is blind? Most of the people in Colorado 
are willing to receive any money or assist- 
ance legally coming to them, many are ready 
to meet the bounty of the state half-way by 
putting in a claim for anything they have 
a chance of getting. Some are even willing 
to do this without any consideration of the 
justice of the claim they make, or much 
thought beyond the possibility of putting 
up a sufficiently plausible pretence of blind- 
ness. There are all grades of imperfect 
vision in the community from absolute blind- 
ness up to standard vision. Sinee it is im- 
possible to decide the matter by the state- 
ments of applicants for benefits, who is to 
judge whether a particular applicant has, or 
has not, the impairment of vision that would 
entitle him or her to benefits under the law? 


It was with some understanding of the 
importance of correct determination of the 
reality of blindness, claimed, that the Legis- 
lature placed in the new law the provision, 
that the evidence submitted by the county 
boards with reference to each appleation 
shall include ‘‘the results of an examination 
by a competent oculist, who shall inelude in 
his report a complete record of the case and 
whose fee shall be paid by the county.”’ Evi- 
dently this is to be done only by one who 
has had complete medical training, who has 
mastered the instruments and methods used 
in the examination of the eye, who has be- 
come familiar with the manifestations of dis- 
ease in the parts of the body concerned in 
vision, and who has had the experience 
necessary to correctly estimate the probable 
effect on vision of the conditions observed. 


Unfortunately there are counties in Colo- 


rado where no such expert is to be found. 
But this kind of testimony is essential to the 
just and effective working of the law. Its 
importance should be understood by every 
County Board and every member of the 
medical profession in the state. County 
boards should seek assistance of experts 
from outside their own counties; and mem- 
bers of the medical profession who are able 
to render such assistance, should recognize 
it as a true public service, to be performed 
even for inadequate compensation. The 
State Commission under its general powers 
of ‘‘making such further investigation and 
requiring such further affidavits or other 
proof as to it shall seem expedient,’ may 
also give some assistance in this direction. 
But the greatest usefulness of the statute 
can only be developed by the mutual good 
understanding of State Commission, County 
Boards, and the Medical profession, with ac- 
ceptance of responsibility by each, and hearty 
cooperation in carrying out the common pur- 
pose. 


Fortunately for the demands of justice 
and humanity, it is possible to determine 
with reasonable certainty, in any case, 
whether a certain person is or is not prac- 
tically blind; that is, ‘‘unable to follow any 
common occupation by use of vision.”’? An 
investigation of this subject seems to show : 
‘“Bxeept in amblyopia, congenital or asso- 
ciated with squint, blindness is always asso- 
ciated with objective changes that declare 
the sight has been greatly impaired, and 
often furnish the most important evidence 
of how great that impairment is.”’ 


By thorough acquaintance with the vari- 
ous reactions of the pupils, the involuntary 
variations in convergence to avoid diplopia, 
the significance of differences of color in the 
optic nerve head and retina, the effects of 
opacities of the cornea, erystalline lens and 
vitreous; by familiarity with ophthalmo- 
scopic appearances, normal and abnormal, 
to detect or exclude disease of the parts; 
one is able to state from objective evidence 
that any eye is or is not blind. There are 
blind eyes that can be recognized and certi- 
fied as blind by any physician, almost at a 
glance. But in these cases the exact lesions 
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should be described, so that it may be known 
what prospect there is for relief from blind- 
ness by operation. An eye may have cata- 
ract, but it may also have glaucoma or optic 
atrophy so that removal of the cataract will 
be of no benefit whatever. This point is 
just as important as the existence of the 
cataract ; for the law provides that, ‘‘in cases 
where the blindness of the applicant can be 
removed, wholly or substantially, by medical 
or surgical treatment, relief shall consist 
only of payment of necessary expenses of 
such treatment.”’ ' 


It will greatly facilitate the working of 
the law, save unjustified hopes, conserve the 
funds of the state and counties devoted to 
the assistance of the blind; and do most for 
their real happiness and usefulness in the 
community, if it is made clear that the ex- 
amination and certification of the blind in 
Colorado is done by the medical men who 
have the training, experience and willing- 
ness to sacrifice time to the thorough study 
of these cases. There are less than 1,000 
blind people in the state. The careful and 
thorough examination of all who seek public 
aid will discourage appleations from those 
who are not blind. The whole practicality 
of relief for the blind rests on this certain 
recognition of blindness; and detection of 
malingering. It is worth while that every 
citizen and public official shall recognize, 
that the relatively small expenditure needed 
for this purpose, will make for justice, 
humanity, benevolence and public economy. 


One other thing the members of this gso- 
ciety can do to help the blind and the state— 
give early notice of the existence or occur- 
rence of blindness. The state commission 
can only give blind benefits to persons over 
40, who have resided in the state 5 years, and 
3 years in the county in which they apply. 
But treatment for the removal of blindness, 
and educational assistance can be given at 
once, and should be given as soon as pos- 
sible. One of the reasons for withholding 
money payments from young people, or those 
recently blinded, is to force them to seek 
help through rehabilitation re-education of 
their own powers; that they may again be- 
come self-supporting and enabled to exer- 


cise the powers that remain to them; often 
heretofore latent, but the exercise of which 
may become the source of their greatest 
happiness. 


Then at the time of becoming blind the 
patient is in the greatest need of moral sup- 
port from others. For a seeing person to 
lose his sight seems to him to be subjected 
to the greatest possible affliction. Those 
who are born blind, or who become so in 
early infancy, never have this feeling. It 
is the depression that comes to all adults at 
the beginning of blindness, at the prospect 
of losing what has been up to that time the 
main avenue of communication with their 
fellows, the main source of pleasure and sup- 
port, without any adequate understanding 
how much of ability and opportunity remain 
to them, that constitutes the real terror of 
blindness. It makes the essential difference 
between the problems of blind children and 
those of the adult blind. It was his under- 
Standing of this, and of how it could be 
removed, that enabled Sir Arthur Pearson 
at St. Dunstan’s to render his great service 
to the blinded soldiers of the World War in 
Great Britain. He demonstrated that the 
blind ean do things, can fill useful positions 
in society, can enjoy life. 


But such things cannot be done by saying 
that they are possible, or passing a law 


‘which might be made helpful to the blind. 


Sir Arthur started by convincing people that 
they were possible. It is a big undertaking 
to convinee a million people that such things 
are possible. - It is an undertaking worthy 
of the membership of this society, to help 
rehabilitate the blind; and put them to use- 
ful employment in the community, doing 
many necessary things that blindness does 
not prevent them from doing, and the doing 
of which would render them self-sustaining 
and happy. 


An adult becoming blind is subject to 
three handicaps: 


First: His ownadea of blindness formed 
when he had sight and knew nothing of 
blindness. 


Second: The same idea in his family, 
causing them to surround him with pity and 


Fa 
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seek to do for him things that it would be 
infinitely better for him to do for himself. 


Third: The same idea in the community. 
The blind man is regarded, not as one who 
has to change his business, or to do his busi- 
ness in a different way, as many a seeing 
man has to do; but his plight is set down 
as hopeless. He can do nothing, let us give 
him a little charity and forget him. 


That view is false. An automobile with 
no gasoline in the tank, or a run down bat- 
tery, or a watch with a broken main spring 
is utterly useless, but do we throw these 
into the junk heap? Let us learn what 
blind men can do and are doing. Layton 
and Lindsay in Montreal, both blind from 
youth, are conducting the largest general 
music houses in Montreal, the fifth city in 
size of North America. Hartman is at the 
head of the Sight Saving Classes Depart- 
ment, of the Seattle Public Schools. Bab- 
cock of Chicago is a most highly respected 
consultant in cardiae disease; and there are 
many others. Let us recognize that blind 
men and blind women have powers, valuable 
to themselves and to the community. Let us 
help them to opportunities to develope those 
powers and to use them. Colorado needs 
the developed powers of every blind man 
and woman within its borders, let us bring 
human energy and boundless natural oppor- 
tunities into relation with one another; and 
we will all share the benefit. 


DISCUSSION 


G. A. Boyd, Denver: This is a very important 
paper and it takes up a human problem from a 
rational and scientific standpoint. If you have 
- listened carefully you will have recognized that 
in Dr. Jackson’s paper is a great purpose and 
we are all responsible for carrying out the sug- 
gestions in the outline presented by Dr. Jackson. 

Wm. H. Crisp, Denver: From Dr. Jackson’s 
paper, few would realize what Dr. Jackson’s part 
has been in causing this very substantial and im- 
portant change in the state law in regard to the 
blind. We had an initiated law, which was passed 
some years ago, and which was so framed that it 
lent itself to the worst kind of abuse. Thus there 
was placed in charge of the administration of the 
law an official whose influence was strongly ex- 
erted toward the indiscriminate granting of pen- 
sions. Many of these pensions were granted to 
people who had other means of support, although 
the law was supposed to provide that the pension 
could not be obtained if such means of support 
existed. In some cases we even had very clear 
evidence that people who were blind, or some- 
times who had rather fairly satisfactory vision, 
were solicited to present applications for pen- 
sions, and their applications were railroaded 


through without regard to the reports of oculists 
throughout the state, who, in a number of in- 
stances, had clearly indicated that these people 
were not blind, that is to say they had not lost a 
sufficient proportion of their vision to be in- 
capable of carrying on ordinary occupations. In- 
stead of this chaos, and principally by the efforts 
of Dr. Jackson, a new law has been passed. It 
is probably a model-law of its kind. The great 
thing that Dr. Jackson has indicated to you is 
not to encourage the blind person to accept his 
blindness as the final fact of his existence, not 
to encourage him to lament what he has lost, but 
to encourage him to discover what he still pos- 
sesses and to use it to the best of advantage. The 
institution created in London by Sir Arthur Pear- 
son, himself blind, is a wonderful thing. At this 
institution the effort is made throughout to ren- 
der the blind person self-reliant; he is encouraged 
to do everything he possibly can. He is helped 
only at points where his existing faculties will 
no longer take care of him after he has learned 
how to use them. One interesting thing to me in 
going through that institution was the psychologic 
effect of having blind people teach the blind. In 
a number of the workshops that one goes through 
at St. Dunstan’s, one sees a blind man seated be- 
side a blind man and teaching him to do some- 
thing that to most of us would seem to require 
the use of sight, and yet it can be done by touch. 
I hope that we are going to see, within the limits 
of our population, a very considerable develop- 
ment of this same spirit in Colorado. The new 
law will provide for the coordination of existing 
agencies for the care of the blind which in the 
past have been working independently and with- 
out proper cooperation. 


C. D. Spivak, Denver: May I ask Dr. Jack 
son as to what provisions exist in this state for 
people who are blind before they are 40 years of 
age? I understand this law only concerns people 
who become blind after they have reached the 
age of 40. I mean, what possibility is there for 
these people to learn a trade? Is there such an 
institution where they can go? These people are 
just as unfortunate after they have reached the 
age of 40, and are left to themselves. Are there 
such agencies? Is there in contemplation that 
there should be such agency to help these people? 

Dr. Jackson (closing): The provision for blind 
children through the School for the Deaf and 
Blind, at Colorado Springs, is the sole provision 
made for blind children in the state. It is sup- 
ported by a mill levy, has been very well de- 
veloped under careful management and is prac- 
tically a model for such institutions. It will take 
care of any of the blind up to the age of 21. They 
have extended the limit by special action of the 
board in particular cases, to include those over 
the age of 21. That provides very well for those 
who are born blind or become blind in early child- 
hood. The idea that was first entertained with 
reference to a new bill for the blind was to in- 
clude all agencies under one head, one commis- 
sion. But an examination of the working of this 
school seemed to show that it could not be im- 
proved on, that it was well provided for by the 
funds from the mill levy; and, more important, 
the problem of the adult blind is entirely differ- 
ent from the problem of the blind children. 

In the blind child, it is simply a problem of 
education by a little different method, and little 
different apparatus, from what would be used for 
seeing children, and it can best be done by seeing 
people. It is not well that blind children should 
associate entirely with the blind. So that it was 
very early decided that the present provision for 
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the children ought to be let alone. Now, the 
provision for adults: There is no provision for 
the payment of blind benefits, giving money or 
support to the blind before the age of 40; but all 
the other agencies, that can be brought to bear 
on the needs of the blind, are available for any- 
one from 21 to 40, nuder this commission. That 
is why we want to get reports of those who be- 
come blind in early adult life. 

When they first become blind, it is very desir- 
able that they be brought under proper influences. 
It is going to take years to organize a department 
that will be effective for Colorado, because there 
are special difficulties to be met. It is desirable 
to get these people as they become blind, and dur- 
ing the first few months of blindness, by bringing 
them in contact with blind people, who have al- 
ready overcome the handicap of blindness to a 
very large extent. Most of us haven’t any con- 
ception of how this handicap can be overcome. 
A year ago I was in Montreal, and met Mr. Lay- 
ton, President of the School and Workshop for 
the Blind. Mr. Layton came from London to 
Montreal without any money. He was a musician, 
but could not get a position as a musician. He 
was, however, a good piano tuner, and not being 


able to get a position as an organist, he took up 
the second choice, the music business, and after- 
wards took his brother into partnership, and 
formed the partnership of Layton Brothers. They 
have 52 employees in Montreal, the second largest. 
business of its kind in the city. The head of the: 
largest business in this line in Montreal is Mr. 
Lindsay, who has been blind from his youth. 

Sir Arthur Pearson was in this country in 1921, 
and one of his friends, who entertained him in 
Chicago, said he would not be helped at the table 
with his food, that the waiter brought him a 
platter of fried chicken, and he would transfer 
a piece of this chicken from the platter to his 
plate, and prepared it entirely himself, and did 
that with all his food. When he was taken on 
the streets, he would not allow anybody to lead 
him across the street, in the Loop district of 
Chicago. He waited and depended upon his hear- 
ing until he felt the street was clear, and then 
he started across and got safely to the other side. 
The possibilities of what a blind person can do 
can only be appreciated by seeing what they have 
done; and I hope a good many members of this. 
Society will devote their attention more to this 
subject. 


EMPYEMA IN CHILDREN* 
GEORGE B. PACKARD, JR., M.D. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Tt is not the purpose of this paper to pre- 
sent anything new or original in the treat- 
ment.of empyema in children. Its aim is 
rather to show what results can be obtained 
from the use of a closed method painstak- 
ingly followed in all its details and indica- 
tions. A recent resume of my last thirty 
cases operated at the Denver Children’s Hos- 
pital brings out some conclusions that I be- 


lieve are worthy of presentation. 


Much has been said since the war about 
this or that man’s new closed method of 
empyema drainage. In this connection it 
is interesting to note that in 1873, an aspira- 
tion method was advised by Playfair (1). 
His technique was used by Dieulafoy (1) and 
described by him in 1878. In Germany also 
in 1891, Bulau (2) described a tube for chest 
drainage which he introduced by trocar. 
This type of drainage has been used from 
time to time but it has been only since the 
war that it has met with wide favor. The 
tremendous mortality of post-influenzal em- 
pyema in 1918, the recognition of the dangers 
of pneumothorax, and the newer methods of 


«Presented at the annual meeting of the Colo- 
rado State Medical Society, Colorado Springs, 
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‘or not until many days-after. 


chemical sterilization have been the factors 
which have swung the pendulum away from 
open drainage and rib resection. 


Empyema ordinarily is a complication of 
pneumonia, lobar more frequently than 
bronchial. It may originate in one of two 
Either a sterile effusion about a 
pneumonie process gradually becomes puru- 
lent, or the large amount of fibrin, some- 
times deposited in the pleural cavity, breaks 
down into thick pus. Serous fluid is always 
free in the whole pleural cavity; purulent 
collections are always encapsulated. The 
pnheumocoeceus and the streptococcus are 
usually the infecting organisms, more fre- 
quently the former. The streptococcus is 
more often present in the less turbid fluids. 
Symptoms’ of fluid collection may appear 
almost synchronously with the pneumonia 
Unoperated, 
the empyema may cause death from sepsis, 
may last for months and be mistaken for 
tuberculosis, may point and drain (though 
inadequately), or exceptionally in the mild- 
est ‘eases be eventually absorbed. Good re- 
sults, to avoid death, chest deformity or 
chronic empyema, demand evacuation of pus — 
at the proper time and in a thorough man- 
ner. 
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